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The Secretary Says: 


Almost every activity of the Government in the 
international field has direct impact upon and is 
clearly affected by the domestic labor situation. 
Consequently, in charting our course in the inter- 
national field it is essential that this Government 
consider the effect upon the American labor situa- 
tion. Likewise, labor developments in other coun- 
tries directly affect the economic and social con- 
ditions and policies of this country. This is a fact 
of prime importance in view of the increased 
participation of labor in the government of foreign 
nations. 

It is for these reasons that the Department of 
Labor has an active role to perform in the inter- 
national field. The Department of Labor is the 
only agency capable of evaluating and correlating 
international labor developments and the domestic 
labor situation. Consequently, the Department of 
Labor advises the President and the Seere tary of 
State on a day-to-day basis concerning the impact 
of proposed policy upon the interests and needs of 
American labor in relation to the public welfare. 
The Department of Labor is the agency of the 
Government which has substantive responsibility 
for labor affairs, both national and international. 

The President, the Congress, and the Secretary 
of State have recognized these facts. Accordingly 
they have vested in the Department responsibility 
for assisting in the development and implementa- 
tion of a foreign policy which protects the interests 
of American labor and takes cognizance of foreign 
labor developments. 
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Fifty-four pereent of the manufacturing indus- 
ries inspected during the 1946 fiseal year under 
he Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
racts Aet were found to be in violation of the 

deral minimum wage, overtime and child labor 
aws. The nearly 12.000 plants involved owed 
nore than $9 million for some 200,000 underpaid 


vorkers 


lets tn 


FEDERAL VIOLATIONS FOUND IN 54 PERCENT OF INSPECTIONS 





Wage-Hour Checkups Reveal 200,000 Underpaid 


mplovees. In all, there were more than 2,300,000 
in all plants inspected, covered by the 
cause they were engaged in’ interstate 
ommerce or the production of woods for imter- 
tate commerce, or on Government contracts 

The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
is, Department of Labor, point out that in- 


wetions are made on a_ selective basis- -on 
mplaints or where other reasons indicate 
robable violations. Thus, while violations are 
merous, the 54 percent rate does not necessarily 
ean that this violation rate would have pre- 


ailed had all manufacturing establishments been 
spected 
Some 29,000 of the 200,000 underpaid employees 
manufacturing establishments had been paid 
ss than the Wage and Hour Law’s minimum of 
cents an hour, less than $16 for a 40-hour week. 
By industry groups, the inspections showed the 
owing percentages of violations of the minimum 
overtime and child-labor pros ISOS of both 


\ets, and restitution: 


hand KV } dred Products 
$1,200,000 


SIXty percent of 2? HOO 


stablishments: for some 25,000 em- 


ovees, of whom 4,200 had received less than 40 


tsan hour. 


haceo Vanufacturers Fifty-nine percent ol 171 


stablishments: $24,500 for 900 employees, ol 


hom nearly 500 got less than 40 cents an hou 


tiles and Related Produets Fifty-four pereent 
1,043 establishments; $257,000 for more than 
000 employees, of whom more than 2,200 got 


‘ss than 40 cents an hour. 


parel ay Related Products Forty-nine percent 

‘2,724 establishments; $424,090 for nearly 20,000 
plovees, some 8,500 of whom got less than 40 
tsan how 

‘ather and Leather Products--Fifty-tive percent of 

OS estab] iments: $105,000 for some 2,300 em- 


plovees, of whom over 500 got less than 40 cents 


an hour. 


Rubber 


tablishments; 


Products 
$106,000 for about 2,400 employees, 


Seventy-one percent of 299 es- 


more than 250 of whom got less than 40 cents an 


hour. 


Lumber Wood Products 


2,538 establishments; $670,000 for nearly 


and SIXty pereent of 


17,000 
employees, more than 1,700 of whom got less than 


10 cents an hour. 


Furniture Fifty-nine percent of 459 establish- 


ments; $126,000) for nearly 3,000 employees, 


500 of whom got less than 40 cents an hour 


Paper and Pape: Products 
520 establishments: $152,000 for 8.300 emplovees, 


Fiftv-fiv e percent of 


more than 1,400 of whom got less than 40 cents 


an hour. 


P, inting, Publish ing and Allied Tndusti i N 
nine percent of 2,154 establishments; $386,000 for 


Forty - 


5,700 employees, more than 1,800 of whom got less 


than 40 cents an hour. 

Chemicals and Allied Products 
of 1 
plovees, S00 of whom got less than 40 cents an hour 


Fifty-one percent 
171 establishments; $448,000 for 10,100 em- 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
cent of 613 establishments; $276,000 for 6,000 em- 


Fifty-eight per- 


plovees, more than 500 of whom got less than 40 


cents an hour. 


Metals and Metal Products Fifty -two percent of 


5,492 establishments; $4,600,090 for 71,000 em- 


plovees, more than 2,600 of whom got less than 


10 cents an hour. 


Miscellaneous “Manufacturing Industries Fifty- 
four percent of 1,644 establishments; $372,000 for 
over 13,400 employees, more than 3,600 of whom 


vot less than 40 cents an hour 


In the nonmanufacturing industries, 51 percent 


of 20,106 establishments inspected—-on the same 
selective basis used in manufacturing industries in- 
spections—-were found in violation of the minimum 
wage, overtime and child labor provisions. Total 
restitution for these industries was more than $4 
million, for some 71,000 employees, with more than 


8,500 paid less than 40 cents an hour. 








The International Labor Conference will meet 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 19. With the 
exception of the Paris Conference of 1945, all ILO 
Conferences since 1939 have been held on this side 
of the Atlantic—a special conference in New York 
in 1941, the 1944 Conference in Philadelphia, and 
the 1946 Conferences in Seattle and Montreal. 

The United States will be represented at Geneva 
by four delegates, two representing government, 
one representing employers, and the other repre- 
senting workers. The official delegates will be ac- 
companied by advisors expert on the subjects on 
the agenda. 

The delegates at this session will consider five 
, which the ILO calls conventions, 
concerning nonmetropolitan territories. These, in 
effect, form an economic bill of rights for the 
people of dependent areas. The United Nations 
Charter recognizes the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the political well-being of inhabitants of 
these territories. The ILO recognizes a similar 
obligation in the field of social and economic rights. 


labor treaties 


Social Progress Is Aim 


The first treaty, dealing with social policy, states 
as a general principle that all policies, designed 
to apply to nonmetropolitan territories shall be 
directed primarily to the well-being and develop- 
ment of the peoples of those territories and to the 
promotion of their desire for social progress. This 
convention outlines safeguards to prevent the eco- 
nomic exploitation of dependent peoples. It pro- 
vides that the principal objective in planning the 
economic development of such regions shall be the 
improvement of the living standards of the people. 
The treaty also establishes safeguards of the family 
life of workers who must live away from their 
homes. Discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion or tribal association would be prohibited. 
It would insure equality of treatment to women 
workers with regard to wages, protect them against 
special forms of exploitation and physically harm- 
ful employment. Adequate provisions for the de- 
velopment of educational systems, vocational 
training and apprenticeship are outlined. 

The second convention guarantees the right of 
association to employers and workers, and the 
third establishes labor inspection services. The 
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ILO SEEKS IMPROVEMENTS IN DEPENDENT AREAS 
Economic Charter on Geneva Agenda in /ure 





fourth convention would make a number of carliy 


ILO conventions applicable to nonmetropolita 
territories. These conventions, covering chil 
labor, the protection of women workers, work- 


men’s compensation and weekly rest, have bee 


ratified by a number of metropolitan countrivs, but 
have not in general been applied to nonmetropoli- 
tan territories. The last of these proposed con- 
ventions establishes the maximum length of con- 


tract employment of native workers. 


“Magna Carta” After Long Study 

The provisions of the conventions, which hay 
been called a Magna Carta for dependent pcoples 
have been discussed in the last three sessions ¢ 
the ILO Conferences. They also have been th 
subject of frequent consultations between the IL 
and its member nations. In the United Stat 
there has been consultation with representatis 
of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virg 
Islands. The texts will probably receive the neces 
sary two-thirds vote for adoption by the Gene 
Conference. The document will then be trans 
mitted to all member governments for action 

Other items on the agenda include publi 
ployment services and labor Inspection On t 
first of these there is no formal convention pr 
posed. Discussions will be preliminary to the e 
sideration of a convention on the question in 1%» 
The ILO pioneered in this field when, at its 
Conference in 1919, a treaty was adopted wh 


thy 


provided for the establishment of a system of f 
public employment offices. This has been rati! 
by 32 countries, many of them of major indust 
importance. On labor inspection the Confere! 
will consider a convention requiring the mail 
nance of labor inspection in industrial and 
mercial establishments. 

In his report to the Conference, the Direct 
General of the ILO will review the past months 
cooperation with the United Nations. Sine 
adoption of the UN-ILO Agreement by the | 
General Assembly in December 1946, the ! 
has been represented at the Economic and 50 
Council and its Commissions, and the Truste 
Council. As the Conference meets again 
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CeTn ; 


In the 


Pender 


The 








League of Nations Building on the shores of L 
Geneva, it will review its new role as a speci! 
agency of the United Nations. 
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Stat This will be first meeting here since start of war 


Virge U.S. Group To Support 
nec f Territory Welfare 











rene’ The | S. Delegation leaves for the Geneva 
we LQ) Conference instructed to support the program 
- r the advancement of territorial peoples 
nade \ssistant Secretary David A. Morse, Govern 
Un nt Delegate, said that the position of ou 
m Pp elegation at the forthcoming conference has been 
” outlined in the recent policy statement is 
a lL by the State Department 
ie The ( dership nN the United States in estab 
dhe hing the trusteeship system and in promoting 
of declaration regarding non-self-governing terri- 
- les places upon this nation a major responsibil- 
dust for transforming these objectives and deelara 
nie! ms Into actuality in the future.” 
_ The Stat Department said the UN Charter 
nd ) rat pledges aid to territorial peoples “to 
elop f-vovernment™” and to help them 
— blisl ee political institutions.” [It pointed 
— t that ‘traditional policies’ of this country 
— CO buted’ to the ideal of international 
th | heern a responsibility for such peoples 
th ‘In the Philippine Islands the United States has 
ud goo! example for the administration of 
Isles pendent territories,” the State Department 
“ - The velopment of colonial polies looking 
as vard sel ivernment and democracy “has come 
ae assume increasingly important part mn the 
Yelopmen! of American foreign policy 
n Bulle May 1947 
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The International Labor Office Building at Geneva, Switzerland, where Conference will meet June 19 
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Industry-Wide Agreements 
Widely Used in Europe 

Collective agreements between emplovers and 
labor unions have long been widely accepted 
Western Europe (Great Britain, France, Belgium 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
usa method of determining wages, hours and work 
ing conditions in industry. Before World War II 
thes were also beginning to spread to agri ulture 
trade, banking, and to government u 
administrative employment 

In thes countries collective agreements are 
frequently concluded on an industry-wide basis 
iy tween organized nssociitions ol employe rs ana 
trade unions This has generally beom the pro 
cedure in Seandinavia. In Great Britain. industry 
wict nevrectnents with national Wave scales, are 
now negotiated in the flour milling, pottery, and 
hoot nnd shoe industri s: industrv-w ck nvreec- 
nents with local or district Wave differentials are 
negotiated in the machine I'\ fabneating industry 
engineering), ino shipbuilding, railwavs and the 
building trades 

Industry-wide agreements frequently permit 
local or district variations In wage rates, and some 
times variations in conditions of work; while hours 


vacations, methods of training apprentices, griev- 


ance procedures, methods of terminating employ- 


ment and other matters are standardized for thi 
industry throughout the country. 

















ILO Acts on Coal Mining 
and Inland Transport 


Appointed yy President Truman, delegations 
representing the United States are participating in 
the second meetings of the Coal Mining and Inland 
Transport Committees of the International Labor 
Organization in The Coal 
Mining Committee meeting began April 24, 1947, 
and the Inland Transport Committee meeting May 
7, 1947. 

The Coal the 


problem of effective utilization of the economic, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mining Committee considered 
human, and technical resources of the coal mining 
industry. The Inland Transport Committee is con- 
sidering the 
problems of the industry and the collection and 


manpower and industrial relations 
standardization of labor statistics in the industry. 
Both Committees considered action taken in vari- 
ous countries to give effect to the decisions of the 
first meeting. 

Harry Weiss, Branch, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Department of Labor is a Government member of 


Director, Economics 


both Committees. 
Others on the Coal Mining Committee are: 
Representing MeCabe, 
Chief, Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Interior. Advisers: Paul R. Porter, Acting 
Chief of Mission for Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, London; Witt Bowden, Economist, 


Government Louis C 


g 
Economic 


Labor Economics Staff, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 

Representing Robert P. Koenig, 
President, Ayrshire Collieries Corporation, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; H. J. Connolly, President, 


Pennsylvania Coal Company, Scranton, Pa. 


lem ploye rs 


Representing Workers--Thomas Kennedy, Sec- 
retarv-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica: John T. Jones, President, District 16, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Others on the Inland Transport Committee are: 
William J 
Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Advisers: Nelson M. Chief, Labor- 
Management Disputes Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Labor: Russell S. 
MeClure, Attache, U.S. Kmbassy, Paris. 


Pe prese nting Glove rnment Pat terson, 


Sortz, 
| Jepartment of 


Representing Hmployers  -Barnett D. Davidson, 
Vice-President, 


Company, Baltimore, Md.; 


Transfer and Storage 


Daniel P. 


Davidson 
Loomis, 
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Executive Director, Association of Western |‘ ail- Chil 
ways, Chicago, IIL. Jum 
Re prese ating Workers —H. W. Fraser. ice TI 
Chairman, Railway Labor Executives Associ: ion 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; O. J. Mischo, Internationa am 
Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Association of 4 
Street and Railway Emplovees of America a ) 
Detroit, Mich. on 

De 

Western World Child 
Census Advocated eD 

The American Nations approved the proposa rr 
for a hemisphere-wide census in 1950 at the First mo 
Demographic Congress held in Mexico City Over 
October 1943, and again at the Third nter kd-I 
American Conference on Agriculture heid ye 
Caracas in August 1945. World-wide organizations Ip: 
which are concerned with the results and methods rs 
of this census include the International Labo ers 
Office, the Food and Agriculture Organization OF tl 
the United Nations, the specialized Commissions th 
of the United Nations Economic and Soci 
Council, and the United Nations Edueationa od 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 6079 

Attempts of the American Republics to cooper- gully 
ate on economic programs have been handicapp ors 
in the past by the fact that the methods for co Ost U1 
lection and analysis of economic statistics diff Of th 
widely in the different Republics. This is due, i ploved 
part, to the varying definitions of terms, } Neer 
particularly to the different levels of developme at CM 
of statistical techniques in different countries. TI on ol oO 
absence of comparable census data from the Any The 
ican Republics has been a serious obstacle to t! ch ming 
exchange of basic information. 

The Bureau of Labor Statisties of the Labor D 
partment, in cooperation with the State Depa 

+ 


ment program on Scientific and Cultural Coope! 
tion with the American Republics, has offered 
number of fellowships in labor statistics to tl 
Latin American countries. In this connection t 
programs are being offered, looking toward (1) t 
development of standard definitions of terminolog 
and standard procedures in regard to the Jab 
aspects of the 1950 Census, and (2) the pe: rfecti 
and standardization of procedures and technique 
in measuring employment and unemployment, # 
other labor statistics. 

Fellows from Bolivia, Haiti, Panama, Paragut 
and Peru are expected to arrive in Washingtot! 






April, and from a number of other Latin Ameri 
countries later in the year. 
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Child-Labor Violations 
Jump 15 Percent In 1946 


Tl sumber of minors under IS found to be 


din violation of the child-labor provisions 


mpl 
{the Pair Labor Standards Act jumped 15 per- 
nt during the last six months of 1946, compared 
th e last six months of 1945. Inspection 
ports by the Wage and Hour Division to the 
Chil bor and Youth Employment Branch of 
e D sion of Labor Standards show that this 
crea tH violations occurred despite a reduction 
more than 50 percent in the total minors em 
loved im inspected establishments. The law's 


Ki-lnbor Provisions set a basic minimum age of 


}vears for general employment and 1S vears for 
patrons covered by hazardous-occupations 
lers u establishments that produce coods for 
terstate or foreign commerce 
Of the 20.294 minors in establishments covered 
the latest report, 3.825 or nearly 20) percent 
legally emploved. Ino the corresponding 
od of 1945, 3.312 or about seven percent of the 
7.775 minors in establishments inspected were 
cally emploved The proportion ol emploved 


hors 


nder IS who were emploved illegally had 


ost tre bled 


Of the 3.825 minors under 1S found to be illegally 
ploved 3.590 were children 15 Vears of age or 
mger. There were 435 minors 16 or 17 vears 


ee mploved inh hazardous occupations In Vlo- 
on of orders issued under the act 


lhe 


ch minors were employed was 3,390 in the last 


imber of establishments inspected in 
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She's only six, too young for any work, but she does 
work in a shrimp shed 


6 months of 1946 compared with 4,894 in the last 
6 months of 1945, a decrease of more 
But the number in 
found to be illegally 


1.023 to 1.058. a three-percent rise 


than 30 per- 


cent which minors were 


emploved increased from 

Although most of the minor-employving estab- 
lishments inspected in the last 6 months of 1946 
were not only complying with the child-labor pro- 
visions of the act but had age certificates on file for 
every minor in the plant, nearly one-third (1,058 


out of 8,390) had some children emploved illegally 


Child-Labor Laws Improved 


Massachusetts has strengthened its basie 16- 


vear minimum-age standard for employment by 
eliminating the provision permitting a child 14 or 
factories, workshops, 


15 vears of age to work in 


manufacturing or mechanical establishments on 
discretionary permits, granted by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, when the child’s welfare would be 
the 


This results in the application of the 16-vear min- 


better served by granting of such permit 


imum age to employment at time in these 


ay 


establishments For work in nonlactory estab- 


lishments, children 14 and 15 may still be granted 


these discretionary permits 


Minnesota has amended its child-labor law t 


provide for issuance, upon the request of any minor 
orany emplover, of an age certificate for minors 16 
vears of age or over upon presentation of the same 
proof of age as is required for issuance of employ- 


ment certificates 







































This month the Labor Department Library 
celebrates its 30th anniversary and Miss Laura 
Thompson her 30th anniversary as Librarian. The 


eginning, the growth and the suecess 


story of the | 
of the Library ts also a story of Miss Thompson’s 
work in making a collection of material which is 
believed the finest of its kind in any country. 
The Library started in 1917, but its origin dates 
to ISS4 when the Bureau of Labor, then in the 
Department of Intemor, was directed to “collect 
information upon the subject of labor, its relation 
to capital, its hours of labor, and earnings of labor- 
mie meh and Wormeh., wna the heatis of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual and moral pros- 
peritys * The collection that resulted was trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Labor Statisties in 1913, 
the time at which the Labor Department) was 
established. In 1912) the Children’s) Bureau 
Library was started with Miss Thompson as 
Librarian. This collection was composed of child 
welfare material and eventually became the most 
complete and largest in the country. The BLS 
collection and the Children’s Bureau collection 
were merged in 1917, at the start of World War | 
Under Miss Thompson’s leadership, the library 
met the new demands for service from the war- 


emergeney services, 


Many Students Aided 

Between World War [T and Tl many famous 
people from many lands passed through the doors 
of the Labor Department Library. Users of its 
resources Include students from Harvard, Uni- 
versity of California, Brookings Institute, Cornell 


MULTI-EMPLOYER BARGAINING SURVEYED BY BUREAU 


More than four million workers were covered by 
agreements between trade unions and associations 
or groups of employees Ith early 1947, according to 
a recent BLS survey. The workers covered were al- 
most equally divided between manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing, but few were in the mass pro- 
duction industries. 

Most agreements with multi-employer groups 
are on a regional or metropolitan basis. Most in- 
dustry-wide bargaining results from long experi- 
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DOUBLE 30th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED BY LABOR’S LIBRARY 
Miss Laura Thompson Has Guided Since 1917 





University, University of Chicago, Princeton 


versity, Columbia, Vassar, Smith, and soln 


Hopkins University. The late Samuel Gon 
President of the American Federation of Lely 
Was among the visitors. Many unions 
worked on their briefs, sitting in study rooins 


the Library, and using the vast and valual ( 


lection. So have leading writers on labor Im- 


portant social welfare briefs for the gover 


test cases on the Soctal Security Act, bibl 


raplies on unemployment tsuranece, and bibliog 


raplies on child labor are a few of the importa 


items prepared from the Library’s materi: 


Used By War Agencies 
In World War II], the Library Was u i 


many war agencies. After Pearl Harbor, mar 
‘or first World War materi: 


Reports, directories and other publications wi 


requests came in 


assembled. One valuable reference tool was 1 
“Tntroduction to the American Official Sources | 
the Economic and Social History of the Wor 
War,” compiled by Waldo G. Leland and Newt 
D. Mereness. This served as a guide to soul 
material and activities of government agencies 
World War T and emphasized the importane: 
preserving and classifving material issued by ¥ 
agencies in World War II 

The Library, orginally set up to serv 
Department and other agencies inp Washingt 
has become an outstanding collection on labor: 
child welfare with a total of 300,000 volumes 


” 


3,200 titles of periodic tls 


ence in peaceful labor-management relations. | 
example, in the pressed and blown classwal' 


dustry no major strike throughout the indus 





ty pu 
ll b 


Collees 





Mminist 





\ 


has occurred since collective bargaining began \ 
an employers’ association in 1888. Similar co! 
tions have prevailed in the pottery industry s 
1922. 

The report (Bulletin 897, “Colleetive Bargat! 
with Associations and Groups of Employers 
available on request to BLS. 
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MANY LABOR COURSES AIDED BY DEPARTMENT 





Labor Education Service Conducts Institutes and Panels 


The Labor Department is participating in the 
levelopment of an increasing number of workers’ 


ducation programs throughout the country. 

(mong the new programs assisted in their initial 
plans by the Department’s Division of 
Standards are 


{ monthly 
flicers of AFL unions in New Orleans, sponsored 


institute for business agents and 


wo the New Orleans Central Trades and Labor 


Coun The council requested assistance early 
this vear from the Division and a staff member was 
signed to help formulate plans. As a result, the 
nv series of monthly institutes was held on 
he campus of Dillard University in New Orleans 


ind attended by 90 business agents and officers 


Teachers Recruited 

The Division assisted the council in obtaiming 
ompetent teachers for courses in collective bar- 
vaining and labor legislation Besides those sub- 
ts, there Was a panel on workers’ education it- 


lf, conducted by a Division representative, which 


ithined plans for an extension of the New Orleans 
rogram to the rank and file 

The San Francisco Central Labor Council, AFL, 
quested Division assistance during the same 
mth in the development of a labor education 
regran there 

Jomtly the Couneil and the Division invited 
presentatives of the three Bay Area universi- 
s the University of California, the University 
San Franciseo and Stanford University — to meet 
d help work out a continuing labor education 
ogram. At the meeting, the universities agreed 
furnish tenehers 

\ prog! im was developed, and accepted by more 


200 business agents, which ealls for three-hour 


ly periods twiee every month in day-time hours 
orall business agents and officers in such subjects 
scolleetive bargaining, labor legislation and union 
ministration. Eventually, the program is. ex- 
cted to d velop into one for rank and file mem- 
rsas W 

\mong the going programs which have requested 

services of the Division were: 


Labor 





The first national education conference of the 
ClO Department of Research and Edueation in 
March at Columbus, which was attended by 500 
CIO research directors and education committee- 
men. Teaching techniques and recent develop- 


ments in visual aids were studied 


Demonstration Sessions Held 


The CLO United Auto Workers’ 
cation conference at Cleveland, in January, was 
1.000 


national edu- 


attended by nearly education chairmen 


and committeemen. Staff members of the Divi- 


sion’s Labor Education Service took part in 
demonstration teaching sessions to train delegates 
as teachers for their local unions’ education 
programs 

In March, the new Georgia Workers’ Education 
Service requested the services of a staff member 
from the Division to study its program and prepare 
a detailed analysis as a guide for its development 
The GWES its a cooperative labor education serv- 
ice Which furnishes teachers to classes sponsored by 
AFL, CLO and unaffiliated unions and encourages 
the crowth of labor education throughout the State 


and region 


Agents Learn Teaching Techniques 


In April, the services of a staff member were 
requested for the first teacher training seminar of 
the Kentucky State Federation of Labor's Depart- 





ment of Research and Education. The seminar was 


attended by business agents from all over the 
State who learned basic teaching techniques in 
order to teach classes in the growing education 
program of the federation. The Division’s staf 
member was invited to present a demonstration 
teaching session in labor legislation and used, as a 
text, the Division's new bulletin, “Federal Labor 
Laws and Agencies.” 

In Chicago, a staff member participated, by re- 
quest, in il large seThinar on industrial engimnecring, 
sponsored by the University of Chieago’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center, for AFL, ClO, and un- 


affiliated unions 
















AFL Jurisdictional Machinery Is Reviewed 


Considerable attention has been focused on so- 
called “jurisdictional strikes” or strikes resulting 
from disputes between unions over enrolling certain 
workers as members, or having their members per- 
form certain jobs. Such work stoppages have been 
separately compiled for several years by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics as part of its statistics on 
work stoppages arising out of labor-management 
disputes. These figures show that stoppages due to 
inter-union jurisdictional controversies comprise a 
small fraction (around 2 percent) of the total stop- 
pages recorded, It is not possible to measure the 
percentage of jurisdictional disputes which result 
in actual work stoppages, since most unions do not 
maintain records of all their differences with other 


unions. 


Plumbers’ Union Issues Report 


The United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Indus- 
trv (AFL), however, recently issued such a report, 
in the December issue of the Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters’ Journal. Between its 1942 and 
1946 conventions the plumbers’ union was in- 
volved in 1,120 jurisdictional differences with 32 
other AFL unions. Most controversies were settled 
under the formal procedures established by the 
AFL Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. About one-half (553) of the decisions were 
“favorable” to the plumbers’ union, 356 were “un- 
The 


showed that over 80 percent of all the plumbers’ 


favorable’ and 211 were ‘“split.”’ report 
disputes during the four -vears were with four 
building-trades unions, the iron workers, hod car- 
riers, carpenters, and sheet-metal workers. 

The report does not show how many of the 
1,120 jurisdictional disputes in which this one 
resulted in’ work 


participated actually 


Bureau of Labor Statistics data, how- 


union 
stoppages 
ever, show that over the comparable four-year 
period the total work stoppages resulting from all 
jurisdictional disputes between all unions approxi- 
mated 250, or less than one-fourth of all the dis- 
putes in which the plumbers’ union alone was 
involved. BLS reports include all known work 
stoppages arising out of labor-management dis- 
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INTER-UNION ROWS CAUSE 2 PERCENT OF STRIKES 





putes, involving six or more workers and co .iti 
uing as long as a full day or shift. Jurisdict ong 
disputes are classified by BLS as disputes bet wee 
unions belonging to the same affiliated body ov 


the establishment, maintenance or clarification « 
jurisdictional boundary lines between them. ‘Thus 
such disputes usually occur between two AF] 


unions or two CIO unions. 

Procedures developed by unions to dea Wit 
jurisdictional disputes considerably. T| 
AFL Building and Construction Trades Depart. 


for handling those dis- 


vary 


ment provides a “plan” 
putes which local Building Trades Councils 
unable to resolve either informally or in conformity 
with their own particular plans for settlement « 
disputes. The plan provides that any party ma 
appeal from a local settlement to the president « 
the department who has authority to render 
temporary decision within 36 hours in ordet 

prevent possible work stoppage. Provision is als 
made for a permanent referee to whom all su 
decisions are to be referred for final determinatio 
The referee’s decision applies to all future work 
the same type and thus is intended to help estal 
lish uniformity over the entire building industry 
it being understood that local settlements ar 
be restricted to a particular job and a particul 


instance. 


Referee Has Final Say 


The referee thus has avuthority to render a fi 
decision which becomes binding upon all organiz 
tions affiliated with the Building and Constructi 
Trades Department. Disciplinary action, such 
suspension or expulsion from the department, 
be taken in event of failure to abide by su 
decision. 

The department plan comes into operation 0 
after local efforts have failed. Information ay 
able indicates that several different arrangeme! 


, ; ; ' 
for settling disputes on the local level are in ell 
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Laws prohibiting closed shops or other types of 


“union security’? agreements have been enacted 
this vear in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
lown. North Carolma, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. These 
measures provide that the right to work shall not 
be a ed or abridged because of membership or 
nommembership in a labor union. They usually 
also provide that a contract requiring membership 
or nonmenmtbership in a labor union as a condition 


of employment shall be unlawful. 

Bills of this type were pending in April m 9 
other States California, Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 


svlvat and South Carolina. Such a bill had 
heen passed by one house of the legislature in 
Delaware, South Carolina, and Texas 


Constitutional amendments to earry out the 
same purpose were under consideration in several 
States. In New Mexico such a proposed amend- 
ment was approved by the legislature, and will be 
submitted to the voters at the next election. Such 
measures were pending in Colorado, Kansas, 
\lassachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, and 


Texas 
Restrictions Considered in Some States 


A few state legislatures considered measures to 
regulate and restrict closed shops. The new Dela- 
ware law prohibits closed shop agreements. Un- 
der a bill introduced in Ohio, a four-fifths union 
vote would be hecessary to permit a closed shop. 
Two bills in Pennsylvania would make a closed 
shop agreement an unfair labor practice and there- 
lore unlawful. Another Pennsylvania bill pro- 
vides that honorably discharged veterans would 
ot be required to be members of any organization 
horder to obtain or keep jobs. 

Before 1947 two States, Alabama and South 
Dakota, had specific laws outlawing the closed 
shop, and five, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, had amended their 
tonstitutions on the same lines. These amend- 
ments, except in Arizona, provide that the right 
f persons to work shall not be denied or abridged 
® account of membership or nonmembership in 


iny labor In Arizona 


nion or labor organization. 
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ELEVEN STATES ENACT ANTI-CLOSED SHOP LAWS 





Bills Are Pending In 9 Legislatures 


the amendment provides only that the right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or abridged 
because of nonmembership in a labor union. 
In Arizona, Arkansas, and Nebraska the amend- 
ments also specifically provide that union con- 
tracts which exclude persons from employment 


for these reasons shall be invalid 
Workers May Vote for Closed Shop 


Some State laws contain restrictions on closed 
shops, although they do not specifically prohibit 
such agreements. Under the Colorado Peace Act, 
for example, a closed-shop agreement is prohibited 
unless voted for by two-thirds or more of the em- 
plovees in a collective bargaining unit by secret 
ballot ina referendum conducted by the State In- 
dustrial Commission. This Act also authorizes the 
commission to terminate such an agreement if it 
finds that the labor organization has refused un- 
reasonably to receive any employee as a member 

The Kansas union regulatory act authorizes a 
closed-shop agreement by a majority of employees 
in a collective bargaining unit. The Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act permits such an agreement 
by a two-thirds vote of the voting employees. — It 
authorizes the Employment Relations Board to ter- 
minate an agreement in case the union has unrea- 
sonably refused membership to any employee 


A West Coast Special 


Ten special articles on labor in California and 
the Pacific Northwest appear im the Monthly 
Labor Review for April. They cover prospective 
labor supply, employment, income, wage changes, 
collective bargaining, labor laws of the region, 
and economic outlook. To get a comprehensive 
picture of the areas by on-the-scene experts, BLS 
invited three residents of the West Coast to submit 
Clark Kerr of the University of Cali- 
fornia is author of an article titled ‘Collective 


articles 


Bargaining on the Pacific Coast.’” M. 1. Gershen- 
son, chief of the Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research of the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, wrote on ‘Wartime and Postwar 
Employment Trends in California.”’ The * Pacific 
Northwest 1947," by Na- 
thanael H. Engle of the University of Washington, 
is the third. Seven staff-written articles complete 


Economic Outlook 


the issue. 
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Have women war workers, who lost their | en wv 
thousands during VE- and VJ-day eut-back~ in ssed 
industry, found peacetime jobs they like? follo 

Two-thirds have, in one large industrial city at ledbyntrs 
the Women’s Bureau reports. The city is alti tte 
where the Bureau sought out women war work ~* 
first interviewed in the fall of 1944. Some womer sone 
inally queried have left the city, but of those = 
main, the majority are working away at peacetime dln 
a third for their wartime employer in most cas ew ji 
aircraft or electrical plant. Some women were r a inal 
after reconversion got under way, others we sier tl 
affected by cut-backs . @ 

\ fourth of the women visited in late 1944 ha : ~~ 
drawn from the labor market when the Bureau m ‘i 
re-check, and about 10 percent were looking : 
Most Like Their Jobs pi is hag 

\ost of the former war workers located by the B Z be 
not only are drawing down recular pur checks b ake 
their jobs. This is especially true of the factor ae 

Some women have gone back to selling but one reports —“lerieal workers, four in every five of whom pref ms | 
it ‘‘nerve wracking.” present jobs. ene 

The preference for fnetory production ork the 
new amone Baltimore’s women workers. Ever —_ 
the war, a fifth of the city’s working womenw th 
ploved in factories, and during the war the! ugh 
tripled as shipyards, aircraft: plants, and othe ship 
Industries opened their doors to women for the ce Work * 

The Bureau says that Baltimore's womer dot 
sider riveting and welding the glamor occupat er 
peacetime. The kinds of production jobs thes x seer 
the type women long have filled — assembling \nothe 
inspecting, and machine operating other that as 
machine These ure the lnetory jobs in hicl he I} 
usually excel They are jobs that even most (ra 
Rosie the Riveters or Winnie the Welders want Ork 
time. Women like such work because it gives ! EXpre 
opportunity to use their finger dexterity, ex { the 
sponsibility, and pay attention to minute det SC1 
assembler spoke of the “rhythm of the work. > dust 
that it was interesting and made the “days go pers 

Most of Baltimore's factory-minded wome! e.” A 
prefer the metal-working plants to the old-line ¢ wor 
or textile factories, where half of the factor MIs 
worked in prewar days. Their reasons add tj 
things: better pay, more modern working ce! hot 







Nearly three-fourths 





The skill of operating a turret lathe has special appeal and less monotonous work 
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FACTORY JOB 
Ex-War Workers Also Seek Clerical Work 


en who were factory workers before Pearl Harbor 
essed sentiments of this kind. The Bureau says that 
s follows a trend noted in other sections of the 
tr 
lost former riveters and welders, in stating that they 
no desire to make permanent careers of those oc- 
tions, said that riveting and welding were “too 
ious.”’ One ex-riveter, for example, resigned her 
nd later became a bench worker in a radio plant. 
w job gives her a chance to use her hands and 
ts instead of stands while she works. She finds that 
sier than working on large pieces of a propeller or 
ve. She admits that her present work isn’t as 
las riveting, but she still likes it 
ong the women who did not find welding ‘too 
ous’ was a former grocery clerk. This woman 
sback at her store, but she would like to be 
She savs that “the physical strain of welding 
nearly so tiring as the mental strain of dealing 
the publie.”’ 
lly popular with factory work, as women’s 
nes go in Baltimore, is office work. About a 
the ex-war workers recently visited by the 
were clerical workers In various establishments 
f them held white-collar jobs throughout the 
ough some shifted from their prewar offices to 
nshipvards and aireraft industries 
ce Work “Cleaner” =, 


\ 


erical worker said “she liked the responsibilits 
ysecretary to some one who had an important 
\nothe: deseribed office work iis clean and dig- 
nd said that she could “wear decent clothes to 
The m jority of white collar workers interviewed 
n trained for office work and it “was the only 
work they were interested in.’ As a whole, 
vexpressed a liking for office working conditions 

the Baltimore women who shifted from the 
id service industries to war plants prefer their 


dustries. Only one in every three who now are 


i personal service workers was in “the job of 
\lter their wartime experience in factories 

ng conditions, adequate eating facilities, 

ul other provisions for “maintaining 
vale.” they returned reluctantly to 
hotels restaurants, stores, or household 


ent 


vu 


1947 


. 
ms 


Office work is cleaner 
clothes can be worn. 


Bench line assembly jobs give women chance to use 


finger dexterity. 


Delicate work, such as winding ‘“‘doughnut coils" 


requires close attention and skill 
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Former domestic workers, in particular, are 
shying away from their prewar occupation, Of 
the household employees who went from the 
kitchen to the war plants, only one actually said 
she wanted to return to the former. Two women 
who were forced to return, however, are now 
receiving Only $22.50 for a 40-hour week and $3.25 
per 8-hour day. In their war jobs, they earned 
$48 for a 48-hour week, and $51 for a 45-hour 
week 

The Bureau's survey of Baltimore’s women war 
workers, which was started in late 1946, is a follow- 
up of an earlier wartime study. Purpose of the first 
study was to collect: data on women’s postwar 
plans, economic responsibilities, and job experi- 
ences in war plants. The second study, when 
published, is expected to tell how women’s earlier 
plans have materialized or altered, what their 
employment experiences have been in the inter- 
vening period, and what are their responsibilities 


as Wage carners, 


Mary Robinson Resigns 


Miss Mary V. Robinson, chief of the Women’s 
Bureau public information division, has resigned 
after 17 vears of service in that post and 24 vears 
as a member of the Bureau's staff. 

In announcing Miss Robinson's resignation, 
Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
said: “The Bureau is exceedingly fortunate that 
Miss Robinson’s consultative services still will be 
available not only to the agency she has served so 
effectively but to the many organizations which 


long have consulted her as a specialist on matters 


relating to the economic and legal status of 


American women.” 


Wage-Hour Warns 
Against Discrimination 


The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor warn that 
it is a Violation of the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to discharge or in any other manner dis- 
criminate against an employee because he has filed 
i complaint against an employer or because he has 


filed a suit for back wages believed due him. 








Special Safety Drives 
Planned by States 

Special industry safety drives, inaugurate 
the Division of Labor Standards on a Nation 
basis during the war, are now being adopt: 
States for use in their own jurisdictions 
drives serve to spotlight and augment the « 
of the State labor department to reduce ac 
rates in specially hazardous industries. 

In preparation for the drive, accident expe 
in various industries is reviewed to dete 
which industry should be featured. A | 
flow chart is developed, on which the s 
hazards of each operation are indicated. Usir 
flow chart as a guide, the State safety insp 
make a preliminary survey of the plants i 
industry to activate interest and enlist suppo 
plant management. 


Special Training Course 


To aid the State inspectors, a special safer 


training course is given. This course includes 
eral safety inspection requirements with empl 
on the hazards and injury sources in the ch 


industry 


Plans include the presentation of Certificate 


Award to those plants attaining a stipulated re 
tion in injury frequency rates, comparing 6-m¢ 
records with the corresponding 6 months of 
previous year. 

The actual application of the drive within 
plants is encouraged (and assisted) by the pr 
ration and distribution of program material 
posters which plant management can use lo 
mote the drive. This working material is mad 
into monthly safety packets which the State k 
department distributes each month of the di 
The safety packets contain inspection check | 


suggested rules, and other safety committee he 


designed to promote the subject for the mo 
A 6 months’ schedule for a typical Special Indu 
Safety Drive includes information on hand 
materials, flying objects falls of material, fall 
persons, housekeeping, machinery hazards, 


hand tools 


Through these Ne recial Industry Safety Dri 
| q 
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State labor commissioners expect to make 


siderable progress in accident prevention i 


most hazardous industries. 
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JOBS FOR HANDICAPPED AIM OF NEW GROUP 





75 Organizations Join In Educational Body 


The National Association for the Employment 
of the Handicapped was organized in Washington 
on March 28. 


adopted by representatives of 75 national civilian 


A constitution and bylaws were 


oreal ntions., 

\iaj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, USMC, Associa- 
tion President, said he was “‘astounded at the 
apathy of most American communities over the 
plight of the physically handicapped, including 
war veterans.” 

Th nonprofit, educational organization is a 
result ol the informal! cooperating committee organ- 
National 
Handicapped Week. On 


that committee were representatives of major 


zed during the 1946 observance of 


Employ the Physically 


eivic, fraternal, religious, professional, medical 
veterans, business, labor, and women’s organiza- 
tions. They voted to formalize their assistance to 
the Federal Government's programs for the handi- 
capped and on December 9, 1946, General Erskine 
was directed to organize the Association. As Ad- 
ministrator of the Retaining and Reemployment 
\dministration, General Erskine had coordinated 
Federal, State, and private efforts for the handi- 
eapped during ““NEPH Week.” 
Purposes Outlined 

The purposes of the new association ar 

1. To study, analyze, and evaluate the per- 
lormanee of employed handicapped persons and 
tomake public such information 

2. To inform employers and the public of the 
treat’ social and value of 


vl economic impaired 
workers when properly prepared and placed on 
the right job 

. To promote favorable attitudes on the part 
H public, « mplover, labor, civie, welfare and other 
fganizations toward the rehabilitation and suit- 
le, gainful employment of the handicapped by 


sof all available media, including publication 


Lan official organ, periodicals, books. pamphlets 
1. To foster programs designed to protect the 
wandicapped from exploitation. 
». To stimulate, encourage and assist public and 
vate programs to effeet the rehabilitation and 
‘uttble employment of increasing numbers of 


uidieapped persons in industry, agriculture, com- 


(TCE, oy 


v roment and other areas of remuner- 
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ative employment, and to oppose social and eco- 
nomic discrimination. 

6. To inform the handicapped of the public and 
private services available to prepare them for 
gainful employment, and to urge them to seek and 
qualify for such services and employment 

7. To provide leadership and facilities for the 
membership to plan and act together voluntarily 
in all lawful matters of common interest. 

The association’s vice president is Rear Adm 
Ross T. MelIntire, (AIC), USN, wartime Navy 
Surgeon General. Randall J 
District Governor, Civitan International, is treas- 


Hicks, ( ‘hesapeake 


urer and also chairman of the States activities 
committee to set up cooperating organizations in 
the States. Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Principal of 
the New York School for the Education of the 
Blind, chairman of the policy committee; Paul 
Smith, editor and general manager, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronical, public relations; Dr. Thomas G 
Pullen, Jr., Superintendent of Education, State of 
Marvland, education; Millard W. Rice, National 
Disabled American 
Veterans, membership; Jay C. Hormel, vice chair- 
National 
Committee, finance; Dr. McIntire, medical 


Director of Public Relations, 


man, American Legion Employment 

“Complete and full autonomy” is guaranteed 
member organizations and the necessity for co- 
operation and coordination of all interested groups 


and individuals is stressed 


Success Depends on Communities 


“Community sponsorship, planning and eifort 
constitute the core of successful programs designed 
to place the handicapped in employment,’’ General! 
Erskine said. “The full utilization of the handi- 
capped in all areas of employment for which each 
Is qualified requires the close coordination of 
Federal, State and Jocal efforts. The Association 
will cooperate with all governmental activities 
which advance the purposes of the Association.” 
Charles P 
dent, Federal Council of Churches of Christ: in 
America; Henry Monsky, B'nai B'rith president: 
William Green, AFL president; Philip Murray 
CLO president ; Louis E. Starr, commander in chief, 
Olseon 
national commander, Disabled American Veterans 


On advisory council are Taft, presi- 


‘eterans of Foreign Wars; and Llovd F 
Vet f | W 1 Llovd I 
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For the use of veterans and young people in 
school who are choosing a career, two occupational 
outlook reports have been issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The reports, prepared in the Bureau's Occupa- 
tional Outlook Division, deseribe the long-range 
employment outlook in machine shop occupations 
and business-machine repair services. Information 
on earnings, working conditions, training, qualifi- 
cations required, and unionization are also given 

The reports were prepared with the cooperation 


of industry and union groups in each field 


Machine Shop Occupations 

Young workers will have many job openings in 
machine shops during the next few vears, it ts 
reported ina bulletin on Employment Outlook in 
Vachine Shop Occupations. Prospects for continued 
employment over a longer period are good. Those 
who complete machinist or tool and die maker 
have generally 


apprenticeships, however, will 


better opportunities than machine shop workers 


without this rounded trainine. 





There will be opportunities in machine shops, es- 
pecially for apprentices 


(bout 900,000 workers are employed in’ the 


occupations of machinist, tool and die maker, 
machine tool operator, set-up man, and lay “Ol 
man. Wartime peak employment was about 1,200,- 
000, compared with 600,000 in 1940, For the next 
vear or two, machine shop employment should 


remain fairly steady, or even inerease somewhat, 
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JOB PROSPECTS CHARTED IN MACHINE SHOPS 
BLS Reports Also on Business Machine Repair 








Although, after several vears, employment in ma- 


chine shops may drop off from this high leve!. th 


general long run trend is upward. Replaceme :t o! 


older workers who drop out of the labor fore. wi 
create a large number of openings for new wor Kers 
particularly in the skilled jobs. 





Older workers leaving the labor market will open jobs 
to young men. 


Business-Machine Servicemen 
A report on lem ployment Outlook for Bi (N= 
Vachine th it 


several Vears there will be some opportunities | 


Serricemen coneludes that) in 


new workers to get into most of the different tyy 
No sh rp 


are expected, ho veve 


of business-machine servicing jobs 
ereases In employment 
Looking further into the future, the prospects : 


for a gradual rise in the employment of business 


machine servicemen. Beeause the need for b 


machine servicing holds up pretty well 


periods of poor general business conditions as 


as in prosperous times, men who establish th 


selves in this field should have continuing emplo 
ment for many vears. 

Among the more important machines servi 
by the 20,000 repairmen are typewriters, add 


machines, caleulators, cash registers, accou 


and bookkeeping machines, dictating machines: 


duplicating equipment. Most repairmen do 


work ona variety of machines but specializ 
or two types. Training is usually acquired on | 
job although in some cases companies mai 
their own schools. A large proportion of the rep 
men work in local service branches of the con 


nies which make the machines. Lowe, 


{ 














pendent repair shops are a major source ol 
ployment in the servicing of typewriters and 


Ing machimes 
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GUARANTEED WAGE PLANS OPERATING IN 196 PLANTS 


> 
— Survey Facts Presented to Latimer by BLS 
th th 
el. the {n estimated 61,000 wage earners are currently establishments of all sizes, although most of them 
eit ol covered by guaranteed wage and employment are in small establishments. About 55) percent 
lin plans in the United States, the Bureau of Labor are in employment units of less than 50 persons 
NCS Statistics has reported to Dr. Murray Latimer, an additional 10 percent in emplovment units of 
Director of the Guaranteed Wage Study for the 50 to 100° persons. Another 10) percent in em 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion ployment units of 1,000 or more 
The BLS study, appendix C of the Latimes Most establishments guaranteeing employment 
report, presents facts on all the guaranteed wage or wages are In industrial areas. Almost 45 percent 
and employment plans known to be in operation are in the cities of New York, Chicago, Cleveland 
at the end of 1946. An analysis of the 196 plans and Philadelphia. Very few are in the Southeast 
shows Southwest or West 
Approximately one-third have been in operation Almost 40 percent of the plans are in manufac- 
for ten vears or longer and 11 plans have been in turing industries, most frequently in industries 
operation for 25 vears or more which have substantial seasonal variations, and 


those which produce for consumer demand. Thi 


Most Cover 52 Weeks greatest number of plans occur in establishments 
manufacturing food produets (brewing, meat pack- 





Almost two-thirds of the plans guarantee em- 
. ing, grain and flour), in textile mills (primarily in 
lovment for a full vear at full-time hours or pay 

. dveing and finishing), and in apparel companies 
In most of these, emplovees are guaranteed 52 E 





(8s ; Relatively few plans are found in heavy or basi 
h “ t. nergy me oe manufacturing industries, “which are subject to 
ities f 2 " much wider evelical fluctuations, but often to less 
nt ivi re : sr rp m tes plans l marked sensonal Variations 3 
harp um y male aia? Ge ah ae ines ae Outside of manufacturing, the greatest number 
wants orker fails to make himself available for work ol plans are in retail trade, in firms which face em 
yerts a , yep ployment stabilization problems of the same kind 
ae 0 pay is generally given. In 101 plans, coverage fecal ter coninlinnens emnenelie 
testes — o all or nearly all workers oo to all A totalof 151 additional plans are known to hav: 
| dus roduction workersxin others to some or all other operated in the United States and to have bee: 
sous W — _— including office workers, oss priuae. discontinued prio to 1946 This inelucl = Yh 
=) tl iy —~ Only employees ~ regula eXistence for slightly hore than un vear under the 
' Ds are covered in 35 of the 196 plans, sometimes ' ; , 
empl ae ‘oe percent” 3 ee Wisconsin Chemployment Compensation Law dur- 
a Sy SANE CLE COMNERCY PreTinene ing 1934 and 1935. Amendment of the Wiseonsi 
rvil Many Plans in Union Shops Law to conform with requirements of the Federa 
= add Social Security Act removed the tax exemption 
aval In 130 plans, unions represented the emplovees which the companies had enjoved, and employers 
Hines overed | the guarantees in general collective thereafter individually cleeted not to come under 
1 do} (Poa elations The plans where Ole UlLtOn the vuaranteed necount provisions In n few other 
lize in s Involy include 36 AFL plants, 64 ClO and cases, plans instituted prior to passage of unem- 
od on t » Ubatliliated In 17 eases, there are 2 or mere plovment compensation laws were discontinued 
maint ons representing the workers. upon the enactment of those statutes because it 
he rep Ina majority of cases where unions represent was believed that the objective which the plans 
ye con he worl the plans are subjects of collective were designed to meet had been met by the laws. 
: argaining Tnoa number, the plans were intro- In the remainder, discontinuance was largely the 
wn ht weed pi to unionization and have not since result of special individual circumstances in a num- 
err een inel lin the scope of collective bargaining ber of eases related to then current business 
Guaranteed employment plans are found in conditions. 
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A new General Aptitude Test Battery that pre- 
dicts a person’s ability to learn to perform the 
duties of any one of a number of jobs, or to succeed 
in any one of a number of fields of work, is now 
being introduced to State Employment Service 


Officials throughout the country. 





Luigi Petrullo, Chief, Test Development Section 
Phillip S. Van Wyck, Director, Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Industrial Services, and Carl A. 
Heinz, Assistant Division Chief, watch Beatrice Jeanne 
Dvorjak, Chief of Worker Analysis Section, demon- 
strate Test Battery. 


The test, covering 20 types of work and as 
many as 2,000 specific occupations, was first 
demonstrated on April 8, 9, and 10 in Washington 
to SES officials from Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. Demonstrations 
were also conducted in Boston for the New Eng- 
land area. Officials who were shown the test will 
train counselors in the local offices of the State 
Employment Services to give the tests. 

On Monday, April 7, the test was given to 
twelve Washington newspaper correspondents, all 
of whom successfully displayed aptitude for their 
own profession but showed weaknesses in mechani- 
cal and other types of work 

The General Aptitude Test Battery consists of 
eleven paper-and-pencil tests and four apparatus 
tests. These tests are selected because they best 
measured ten of the abilities that are often re- 


TEST BATTERY SHOWS WHAT JOB YOU CAN DO 











New Aptitude Check Covers 2,000 Occupations Us 
perception, clerical perception, aiming, ne otor I 
speed, manual dexterity, finger dexterity vt 

The Battery has been tried out so far on persons emp 
employed in jobs representing twenty field ~ of ques 
work such as engineering, general clerical r| 
complex equipment repairing, simple visual in- rea 
spection, machine tending and feeding, ete. Scores Li 
made on the tests by individuals lookin for Ise ¢ 
ruidanee ean thus be compared with the res mpl 
made by the suecessful workers in these 20 fields requ 
of work and the probable ability of the individual servi 
to succeed in each of the fields evaluated vpe 

The purpose is to provide a measure of abilities schoo 
that apply toa wide range of jobs so that the coun ther 
selor ean predict the individual’s ability to lea Th 
to perform the duties of anv one of a number of Ne o 
jobs, in any one of a number of fields of wor! nh va 

The General Aptitude Test Battery is planned t to mal 
be used in two ways: the en 

1. As an integral part of counseling where : r not 
measure is needed of the applicant’s abilities flies 
relation to the various fields of work in which | 
may have interest but no practical expericn: Collect 

2. Asa more orderly approach to the problem: — 
developing specific batteries for the countless practic 
occupations for which selection tests may b Wwreem 
needed. Those tests in the General Aptitude Test we of 
Battery which measure abilities significant to tl ittainn 
successful performance of a given job can b been ai 
administered as a specific aptitude test batter he Buy 
and the other tests ignored Oth 
Sales and Distribution studies 

Until the General Aptitude Test Battery has ee 
been introduced nationally throughout the En an b 
ployment Service, copies will not be placed on sa _ - 
at Government Printing Office. The 3 

To date the only copies of the General Aptitu ral no. 
Test Battery which have been distributed to tl pay rolls 
field offices of the Employment Service have be inaneed 
for experimental use. Plans developed for int! vali 
ducing the General Aptitude Test Battery ! iclors 
tionally call for the completion of training of Sta Caus 
testing technicians and occupational analysts With the 
around May 1. For the initial installation 50, it thei 
to 75,000 copies of the tests are required It he effies 
estimated that about a quarter of a million ad ade ty 
tional copies will be reordered by the States durit: NING ¢ 


quired in the performance of jobs. These abilities 
are: verbal, numerical, spatial, intelligence, form 
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Many Organizations 
Use BLS Facts 


The facts which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


cath and analyzes regularly on wages, hours, 
employment, industrial accidents, prices, pro- 
ductivity, construction, and many special subjects 
re ed by management, labor, and private 
real ations, 

Labor organizations, for example, can make 
ize of the Bureau’s studies which show long range 
mployment prospects in occupations which 
equ training or apprenticeship in trades, 
services, professions, and major industries. This 
ype ol material can also be useful to industry, 


schoo! officials, the Veterans Administration, and 
ther organizations. 

The Bureau’s employment statistics can furnish 
me of the best wardsticks for measuring markets 

various areas. A manufacturer who wants 
tomake or sell clocks in a certain city, can judge by 
the employment figures put out by BLS whether 
or not he ought to build a plant or rent a sales 


fice in that area. 
Collective Bargaining Aids 


In order to determine the prevailing industry 


practice with regard to collective bargaining 
wreements, both management and labor can make 


BLS. The 


ittainment of peaceful industrial relations has 


ise of the many studies done by 


been aided by some of these studies put out by 
he Bure au \ 

Other Bureau studies such as the industry wage 
studies involving collections of wage rates for key 
ecupations for wage earners in leading industries 
ean be used as a factual basis for reaching agree- 
lent In wage disputes. 


The number of dwellings started in urban and 
] 


irl nonfarm areas, construction employment and 
pay rolls, earnings, hours on publie and privately 
inanced construetion—all these and other data 


Valuable to the housing program, to con- 


tactors, dealers, and the building trades unions 
Causes of work accidents are studied by BLS 
With the en of assisting employers in carrying 


their safety programs. A 
the effiel 
ade to 


Bureau study of 
Vv, absenteeism and injury records was 
elp the Veterans’ Administration in 


Placing « 


ibled veterans. 
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Vets’ Rights Guarded 
By USES and VES 


Men and women are still being returned to civil 
life by the armed services at the rate of 50,000 
monthly, it was disclosed April 7 when veteran re- 
employment duties and responsibilities of the Selee- 
tive Service System were transferred to the United 
States Employment Service and its Veterans Em- 
plovment Service 

Robert C. Goodwin, USES Director, and Perry 
Faulkner, Chief of VES, said that this rate of dis- 
charge is likely to continue for several months 
In a joint statement they pledged full assistance 
to veterans when they need it) in having then 
prewar jobs restored, or in getting reinstatement 
to jobs they left to enter the uniformed services 

“We believe,” 


count on the cooperation of empleyvers in our per- 


the statement read, “that we ean 


formance of the duties required under the Selee- 
tive Service law of 1940. We are informed by 
officials of the Selective Service System that em- 
ployers generally have been very cooperative in 
carrving out their responsibilities under the Act 
and have consequently made the task of that 
agency easier. We see no reason to believe that 
this cooperative spirit will not be continued.” 
The Selective Service law provides that where 
litigation is necessary the appropriate United 
States attorney will represent the veteran 
Pending final arrangements for the transfer, 
Selective Service officials will carry: out cooper- 
atively the existing functions with veterans em- 
ployment representatives in each of the States 


Foundry Wages Up 


During the 21-month period from January 1945 
to October 1946, straight-time average hourly 
earnings of plant workers in independent foundries 
increased by about one-sixth to an average of 
$1.20. These gains were indicated by a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ study of the wage structure of 
foundries in large cities. Wage increases varied 
among cities and among individual jobs and were 
generally smaller in nonferrous than in ferrous 
foundries. Detailed information en occupational 
wage rates and wage practices in both the foundry 
1946 in 
which is 
preparing national summaries of the wage structure 


and machinery industries in October 


individual cities is available from BLS, 


of these industries. 









Onilv two types of contractors 
processed butter and suppliers of training films 
still are 
eranted I the SeCTOCTALS ol Laabo ! under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act 

All others have been revoked, it was pomted out 


by Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the Wage 


and Hout wna when 


eligible for special wartime exceptions 


Public Contracts Divisions, 


Secretary Schwellenbach announced termination 
of the eXceplLioOns under which contracts had been 
let to Defense Production Associations, States and 
Territories, manufacturers of orange marmalade, 
railway carriers, and purchases from foreign coun- 
tries and the American Red Cross. Granted by the 
Secretary of Labor at the request of Government 
eontracting agencies during the war, the special 
exemptions permitted the award of various types 
of contracts without the inclusion of some or all of 
the conditions ordinarily required by the Public 
Contracts Act. Under provisions of the aet, all 


contracts for the manufacture or furnishing of 
goods for the Government in amounts of more than 
S10,000 are subject to its minimum wage and over- 
child labor and conviet labor 


Hine Pav Provisions, 


restrictions, and safety and health standards, as 
well as its restrictions on eligibility of contractors 


net BT 


power to waive the Act’s requirements as a whole, 


Congress eranted the President special 


provide the huge supplies and 


war effort.’ MIr. MeComb 


Pf neecessarv, to 


erviees required in the 


“SHELTERED WORKSHOP” ACTIVITY 


Handicapped workers who were drafted into 


ndustry during the war vears even before com- 
pletion of their training in “sheltered workshops” 
now are finding it difficult to hold their jobs, with 


bye mie forced to return to 


} result thier 
the charitable 
them traming 

Thus Vas re 


tor of the 


many are 


nonprofit workshops lo complete 


\MeComb, Admin 
and Hoar and Publie Con 
field of rehabil 
tion Of handicapped workers following a meet 


neu Washington 


ported to Wim i 
Wave 


tracts Divisions, by leaders mn the 


Spokesman for the group was 
Col. John No Smith, Jr, Director of the Institute 
for thie ( rippled and Disabled New York, who 


chairman of the Divisions’ Advisory Committee 
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NEARLY ALL CONTRACT EXEMPTIONS REVOKED 
Wartime Labor Relaxations Ended By Labor Department 


suppliers of 





said, “but it is noteworthy that the enor: ious 
Government needs were met without takine this 
extreme measure. Furthermore, even the erant- 
ing of special exceptions to the act by the See! ur 
of Labor was kept to a minimum.” 


“Indieation of the limited extent of the 


tary’s special exceptions,” Mr. MeComb sa 

the fact that over 95 percent of the more thas $75 
billion in Government contracts let) during t) 
war vears was let under the full statutory pro 
of the act.” 


* Perhaps the most far-reaching of the 


VISLOTIS 


exceptions granted by the Secretary,” Administ 
tor MeComb stated, “was the order permittin 
employment of 16- and = 17-vear-old girls o 


Government contracts. Revoked immediate 


upon the termination of hostilities, this ord 
made it possible to relieve the strained nation: 
Manpower probl m.”” 

Another exception, also granted only as a lasts 
sort.’ Mr. MeComb said,’ 


State and Territorial 


‘was theorder permittin 
Grover 


Contracts were let to 75 Stat 


prisons to aecept 


ment contracts. 


prisons, whose inmates furnished the armed for: 
with nearly $60 million worth of clothing, rep 
twine, and miscellaneous other items.” 

The two continuing exceptions permit contra 
for processed butter and training films to 
awarded without the inclusion of the stipulatio 


contained in the vet, 


ON INCREASE 


on Sheltered Workshops, appointed in 1959 to 


the Divisions in application of the exempt 





Boar 
Issues 
(i lay 
empl 
ageme 


prome 


Cannot 


Like 
numby 
Y4 f 


locket. 





provisions of the Wage and Tlour Law to hat 
capped workers employed and training in ch 
table workshops throughout the nation 

“The cause of rehabilitation has been mat 
ally advanced under the Wave wna Tlouw Lit 
Colonel Smith reported. “Tlowever, with inereas 
pressure on workshops resulting from. the rr 
of some handicapped workers who left during 
war vears, as well as wartime-injured eryvilians 
Divisions 


is necessary to guarantee the safeguards thy W 


veterans, greater vigilinee hy thre 


and Tlour Law provides for labor and man 


nent 
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BACKLOG OF 5,400 CASES SLOWS NLRB ACTION 





Delays Liable to Promote Unrest, Board Reports 


The work of the National Labor Relations Board 
has reased almost 60 percent at a time when its 
staff has been decreased more than 25 percent. 
The result is a backlog of 5,400 cases, Chairman 
Paul Ml. Herzog has reported. 

‘The Board’s greatest need is manpower,” he 
said. ‘‘Without adequate manpower, we cannot 
perform our duty, as trustees of the Congress, in 
the manner in which the Congress and the people 
ff the United States are entitled to have that duty 
performed,” 

As the Board reported to the Senate, ‘The worst 
feature of an accumulation of pending cases is the 
interminable delay which it produces in handling 
of cases Not only may impatience at the 


Board’s slowness in handling ‘organizational 
issues’ lead to self-help in the form of strikes, but 
delays in handling complaint cases often build up 
employer liability for back pay. In cases where 
elections are delayed, all parties— labor and mah- 
agement alike—are subjected to tensions which 


promote unrest.” 


Cannot Control Number of Cases 
Like a court, the NLRB has no control over the 

before it 

1? 000 


number of cases brought During the 
6 fiscal than 


locketed, the largest number in any of the Board’s 


year more cases 


were 


2-vear history. 
In the first eight months of this fiseal vear (July 


46 through February 1947) 10,611 new cases 
re filed 


ver the corresponding months of the previous 


This was an increase of 59 percent 
ar. At the same time, for lack of funds, the 
Board was compelled to dismiss 25 pereent of its 
ff of 1.000 
The co 


W cases and a decrease in staff resulted in an 


neidence of an unprecedented number of 


rease in pending and unresolved cases. For 
‘ample on January 1, 1946, a total of 3.700 cases 
s awaiting consideration. By July, the back- 
ghad risen to 4,600. By January 1, 1947, it had 
eh to 5.065 later it 


10 percent higher than a year ago 


Two months reached 


1400, nearly 
1046, the Board required three months 


) process a contested representation case and six 
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months to process an unfair labor practice pro- 
ceeding. Today, it takes the Board an average 
of 9 months to process the same type of election 
case and 20 months to process an unfair labor 


practice proceeding 


Board Tries To Absorb Load 


To cope with the problem, the Board has: 

(1) Created seven sub-regional offices where the 
volume of work indicated that handling of cases 
would be expedited. In one instance it closed a 
regional office. 

2) Delegated more authority to its regional 
directors. 

(3) Instituted a program for utilizing on a vol- 
untary basis the services of suitably qualified stu- 
dents and others, on carefully selected work assign- 
ments. This was undertaken after consultation 


with educational institutions and appropriate 
Federal agencies. 

Board members visited and studied operations 
of 28 regional and sub-regional offices to get a first- 
hand picture of how cases were being handled in 
the field. It requested the Budget Bureau to study 
rules, 
and to develop a program of simplifying and im- 


the Board’s organization, procedures and 


proving work methods. This study is now going on 
The Board also conducted conferences with attor- 
nevs from management and labor groups to obtain 
further suggestions and criticisms concerning the 
administration of the Act 

These measures proved helpful. The Board closed 
29 percent more ezses during the 1946 fiseal vear 
than in 1945. In the six months ending December 
31, 1946, the Board closed 7,800 cases, 17% percent 
better than the preceding fiscal vear 

Despite increased efficiency, volume of work 
caused the Board to fall further behind in handling 


( 


cases 
Correction 
In the Mareh issue mistakenly we named 


Mareel Vover, France, as chairman of the workers 
group of the ILO Petroleum Industry Committee 
Herbert 
national Operating Engineers is the chairman of 


Woods, research director of the Inter- 


the workers group 
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No one questions a man’s right to his wages, vet 


each vear mans workers are unable to collect 


wages due them. Fourteen States and Hawaii give 
labor departments statutory authority to 


\lost States have 


thei 


help workers collect their wages 


laws requiring regular pay days and certain other 


standards for wage payments, but few give workers 
full protection 

\ wage payment and collection law designed to 
give workers the fullest protection against employ- 
ers Who are financially irresponsible, or who cannot, 
or do not, meet their pay rolls has been drafted by 
the The bill, 


endorsed by the International Association of Gov- 


State labor commissioners model 


ernmental Labor Officials, the National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, would: (1) Cover all workers; (2) require 
advan e notice to workers ol regular pur days and 


place of payment; » require pay days at least 


MODEL WAGE BILL DRAFTED BY STATES 
Would Cover Many Unprotected Workers 


twice a month: (4 


full y 


5) require prompt payment of wages upo1 


bank checks easily convertible at 
charge, quitting, or in case of an industrial dis 
(6) be administered by State labor depart: 
which may collect wage claims for work: 
court action if hecessary 

The accompanying map shows which Stat: 
Territories authorize labor departments to 
wage-earners collect their unpaid wages. 


Additional 


wage collection laws will be supplied by thy 


information on wage paymen 


sion of Labor Standards on request. B 
No. 58, Wage Payment and Wage Coll 
Laws, contains a copy of the draft bill and 


a summary of important provisions of dif! 
State laws. Limited free copies may be obt 
from Division of Labor Standards, U.S. D 


ment of Labor, Washington, D.C 








DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
STATUTORY AUTHORITY 
TO AID WAGE CLAIMANTS 


NO AUTHORITY 


WAGE COLLECTION 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Clean Air (Removal of Dusts) and Benzene (Benzol DLS Nos. 6 and 7 of the 
Controlling Chemical Hazards Series. These set forth in handy pocket-size 
pamphlet form the dangers and methods of control in industry of silica dust 
and benzene fumes. Each contains a bibliography for further study. 24 pp 
each 

Activities of Credit Unions in 1945 BLS Bulletin S94 Summarizes activities, 
and also includes table of operations in 1944 and 1945. Trends of formation 
of associations, and State legislation broken down specifically l4 pp 
Arbitration of Grievances DLS Bulletin 82. For the use of both management 
and labor as a guide and aid in grievance arbitration. Gives brief treatment 
of the subject, with an appendix of sample provisions from union agreements 
on grievance arbitration. 39 pp. 

Aids nm Counseling Selection of departmental publications useful in counseling 
with regard to employment and occupation. Grouped so as to supply informa- 
tion readily during an interview and also give background material. 6 pp 
State Workmen's Compe nsation Laws as of June I, 1946 DLS Bulletin is 
A handy reference which reviews State workmen's compensation acts for 


legislators, administrators, insurance carriers, and labor groups. Points out 





wide variations and inadequacies existing. 45 pp 

Operations of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1945 BLS Bulletin No. S90 C‘on- 
tains estimates of membership and business of the various types of associations, 
local and federated, and detailed data on operations of the central organizations 


pro\ iding voods and services to local associations and carrying on manufactures 


lO pp. 

em ployment Outlook for Business Machine Servicemer BLS Bulletin S92 
Gives picture of job prospects, training, earnings, working conditions. Also 
lists specific companies Where further information may be obtained. 12 pp 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
a. © Send cheek or money order made pavable to Supermitendent of Lun 


ments. Currency sent at sender's risk 
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i Che Labor Information Bulletin, publishe 

early every month, reports and summarizes 
! news about labor and government, for the “If we cancompress our manif ACU s 
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